LAND OF THE LION AND THE SUN

drunk the champagne, and refilled the bottles with muddy
water!

"A Portuguese Ambassador/' murmured Rumi in our
ear, "once remarked that although Persians seldom gave
you ill language, they never did you any good. When a
Shah died, the fact was never made public until his successor
had been crowned. The body was then prepared for one
of three state coffins, which were despatched to Qum,
Ardebil, and Meshed. In order to guard against adverse
enchantments being woven, no one was told in which
coffin the king lay. When a prince of the blood entered a
town, his path would be strewn with rose leaves* Glass
jars filled with sugar were broken beneath the horse's
hoofs, symbolizing prosperity. This must have been a
common occurrence, for it used to be said of our country
that you were always sure of three things: camels, fleas,
and princes!"

Sacrifices were offered when distinguished travellers
approached each town. A cow was slaughtered, the
head being carried across the road to leave a trail of blood,
that it might receive the misfortunes and disasters which
Satan intended for the visitor. So precarious were journeys
until quite recently, that travellers wore rags to protect
them against robbers, although those rags as often as not
concealed hundreds of golden ducats. Indeed, so pro-
verbial was the wealth of Persia that the Japanese had a
saying that inappropriate things were for a doctor to fall
ill, for a schoolmaster not to recognize an idiom, and for
a Persian to be poor.

Public and private servants wore silk or cloth tunics,
lamb's-wool caps, and silk sashes. In front of a man of
consequence, nine grooms led nine horses in splendid and
gorgeous trappings, saddles and bridles ornamented with
gold and silver. Then came eight running footmen in
yellow tunics trimmed with silver, followed by the gentle-
man and his suite. An escort of cavalry with kettle-drums
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